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Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. 


There are eighteen houses within a radius of 
half‘a mile from Onoro Lake, One new house just 


finished. An ideal place for a Friends’ winter 
colony. Boarding can be had in the neighborhood. 
For further information, address, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Will be profitably invested if 
it is used for the purchase of 
a good watch. 


us 
SS 
GEO. C. CHILD 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. Careful Watch Repairing 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old Virginia Hams 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 
you’ll renew your order of course. 
per Ib. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


Purcellville, Va. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 





WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 
in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED— A MAN WITH FAMILY TO 

take charge of Newtown Meeting property 

Delaware Co., Pa. Call or address D. Lewis, 
Newtown Square. Pa. 


WAN TED POSITION AS COMPANION OR 
care-taker of elderly person or invalid. Ad- 
dress No. 24, this office. 


ANTED— FOR YOU TO LET ME KNOW 

if you have any writing or compiling of sta- 

tistics, estimating the cost of departments in your 

business, general accounting or auditing, you wish 

to have done. I would like to secure such work 

for a Friend, who is an expert. Address, George 
B. Miller, Wilmington, Del. 


_ BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
—_ Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 





PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
all the year. Home comforts. 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 


Open 
Fine mountain 


NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 

few boarders this winter in her comfortable 
Florida home. Address: A. D. Wetherell, DeLand 
Florida 


ESTTOWN FARM HOUSE—BOARDERS 
wanted to fill nice rooms, warm house, every 
convenience, rates reasonable. Good train ser- 
vice to the City. Address, Chas. Stratton, West- 
town, Pa. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Near GEORGE SCHOOL, 


FOR SALE-— 117 acre farm in Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County; stone and frame dwelling 
suitable for two families; stone and frame barn, 
wagon-house and other outbuildings, spring- 
house, large meadow bordering on Neshaminy 
Creek, just South of George School; land is pro- 
ductive, springs and running water; plenty of 
fruit; trolley passes the farm. 


ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND, 
Langhorne, Penna. 





WE STRIVE © 


To give the best merchandise in return for your 
money, allowing ourselves a legitimate profit. A 
better acquaintance will convince you 

Howarp H. BRADDOCK S. STOCKTON ZELLEY 


BRADDOCK °/. ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
112 So. ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Free Delivery, City, Suburbs and Railroad Service 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day on NianT 


PHILADELPHIA 


OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO FRIENDS 


“*Maladies, Remedies & Physicians of Colonial 
Times in Burlington County and Other Kindred 
Topics’’ by Asa Matlack Stackhouse, M. D. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Historical Society 
of Burlington County. Edition limited to 225 
numbered and signed copies. Bound in heavy 
paper. 52pp. Price $.75 postpaid. 


SETTLE PRESS PRINTING CO. Moorestown, M. J. 


“GLENBURNIE ON LAKE GEORGE” 


Wanted an experienced Hotel Manager and 
Friends generally to become interested in our 
New Resort at “Glenburnie on Lake George.’ 
We are now building a Modern Equipped Summer 
Hotel for Rent, either furnished or unfurnished, 
and will make attractive terms to right party. We 
control one of the most beautiful locations along 
this World-renowned Lake, and purpose to make 
it an ideal Resort for rest and recreation. 

For booklet and further information, address 
during Winter Months. 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & Son, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


We have a beautifully situated suite,— 

Parlor, Bed-room, and Bath ready for 

immediate occupancy. Heat, Elevator, 

and all modern conveniences; Efficient 
service. 





These apartments are near the business 
and shopping districts, also the centre 
of activities of Friends of Phila. 
Terms very moderate. 

Inspect before settling elsewhere. 
Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent Guests. 


25c. TABLE D’ HOTE MEALS 25c. 
(served in Y. F. A. Building) 


Visiting Friends always welcome. 


This Will 
Bear Repetition 


We mean the assertion that this is a shop 
of moderate prices — often of bargains. 


Sometimes retail prices are fixed for us; 
the profit we make on Waterman Fountain 
Pens, for example, is practically regulated by 
the manufacturers. 


On other goods our prices are often lower, 
never higher, than other houses in our line, 
We invite friends to test this claim in fa 
sceptical spirit. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 


Manager 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Ste, 
Philadeiphia, 


®,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-56. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
@lass Matter 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN FABER MILLER 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


OFFICEs : { 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansos 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
felephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phile 


“WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 
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_Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girle 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


~ Abington Friends’ School — 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst ho 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.4 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 
HOTEL WARWICK 
The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 


Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Watch Repairing 
= 

“Where is the best place 

to get my watch repaired 

and kept in order.” For 

ninety years our special- 

ty has been repairing and 

) adjusting fine chrono- 
meters and timepieces. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


OLD MEETING HOUSES. 
(Inscribed to Joseph S. Walton.) 


I. 


I love old Meeting-houses,—how my heart 
Goes out to those dear silent homes of prayer 
With all their quietude and rustic charm, 
Their dear association from old days, 

Their hallowed memories! O I could roam 
Forever in old Quaker neighborhoods 

And muse beneath the oaks and sycamores 
That shade those quiet roofs, the evergreens 
That guard the lowly graves,—and meditate 
Upon the kindly hearts that sleep below 

Those shadowy trees, the kindly hearts and true 
That in old years gone by were wont to come 
To First-day and to Mid-week Meeting here 
To worship and to pray and find new strength 
For daily duties. Many a tranquil face 

I see in fancy as I ponder here,— 

The blessed mothers with their eyes of love 
And tenderest sympathy, the fathers kind 
And serious and generous-souled to all, 

And hosts of rosy boys and budding girls— 


The youthful scions of old Quaker stock. 


The great old trees around the Meeting-house, 
Hoar patriarchs of eld, chant low to me 

Their centuried recollections of the sires 

Who plowed the far-spread farms that lie around, 
And matrons who have made in years long gone 
These grey farm-houses centers of true peace 

And friendly cheer, in days when son to son 
Succeeded, and the ancient well-loved farms 
3ecame ancestral lands round which were twined 
What love, what veneration, what deep faith! 


O mighty oaks and noble sycamores, 

With trunk moss-silvered and with lichened limb, 
Breathe soft to me the storied memories 

And treasured records of the long rich years 
That blessed the Meeting-house at London Grove 
Gazing across the fertile townships there,— 
A grand old house of grand old memories. 

Tell me of Salem near the river shore 

Far in south Jersey, with its giant oak, 

Type of its people’s age-long strength and charm;— 
Of Gwynedd in the old Welsh settlement, 

Heart of a region where old faith still lives, 
And old tradition and old friendliness. 

O mighty oaks and lordly sycamores, 

Ye venerable warders, tell to me 

What happiness, what sorrows cluster round 
Solebury’s Meeting “sacrosanct with love,” 

Where late was laid one noble soul to rest 

After a rich full life of blessedness; 

“The Light’s great peace upon each fervent face,”— 
Yea, such the Light he knew and followed well! 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
I 


To many Christians, I suppose, primitive Chris- 
tianity seems like the ‘‘stone cut out of the moun- 
tains without hands,” which “became a great 
mountain,” as told of in the book of Daniel. It 
is regarded as essentially complete from the be- 
ginning, lacking institutions indeed, but with all 
important ideas fully famed. It appeared in the 
midst of Judaism, but was not of it. If it ap- 
propriated the Jewish Scriptures, it was with 
wholly a new spirit and for a new use. As it 
spread into the Greek and Roman world to the 
west, it is thought of as giving freely but taking 
nothing. It is supposed to have so transformed 
its converts that they brought with them no taint 
of pagan philosophy into its borders. Thus the 
doctrines developed in the early centuries, are re- 
garded as wholly divine and without human ad- 
mixture. 

Now nothing could be further from the truth 
than this view, widely held as it is, among those 
who take their theories of religion unquestion- 
ably, as vaguely presented by authority. And 
nothing could be more mischievous in its influence 
on religious life and character than the holding 
of opinions misty and indistinct as to meaning yet 
dogmatic as to language; laying the greatest em- 
phasis on formal expression yet demanding little 
or nothing in the way of clear-cut thinking. 

In fact, early Christianity struck its roots 
deep into the past, not only of Judaism but of 
Greek philosophy, and of Oriental speculation as 
well. It seems to have been greatly affected from 
the beginning in its forms, and ultimately in its 
doctrines, by the life and thought of the peoples 
of the Roman Empire, among whom it won its 
way. And it is not even true that it was able to 
absorb only the best that heathenism had to offer. 
On the contrary, in those early centuries, the ex- 
panding church came to include much that it had 
first rejected as alien to its teaching. Its body of 
doctrine came to be a composite containing much 
which an unperverted Christianity could never 
have assimilated. The presence of these poison- 
ous elements has involved constant disturbance in 
the Christian church—conflicts growing to great 
wars, persecution, even to martyrdom, and often 
the seeming loss for a time of the essence of the 
Christian message—the message, namely, of gen- 
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eral brotherhood. Fifteen hundred years have 
not sufficed to undo the damage done to the Chris- 
tian teaching in the first five hundred. 

These foreign elements in the Christian evangel 
have so marred its work among men, and have so 
delayed the coming of the kingdom, that we can- 
not too carefully distinguish them from the pure 
gold of the “‘good tidings.” This is the more im- 
portant because of the growing tendency to union 
on the part of Christian churches. 

This tendency is wholly good in so far as it 
proceeds from genuine unity; it is presented by 
many of the truest and most admirable of Chris- 
tian men and women. And yet there is a danger 
on our part that we may yield the very essence of 
our message as a separate people for a mere super- 
ficial appearance of unity. The very unevangeli- 
cal and unfriendly Evangelical Friend is doing a 
real service in pointing out this danger. We have 
no real unity with those who take the stand rep- 
resented in its columns—and this not because of 
difference in opinion, but because of this denial of 
Christian liberty. We could work in cordial unity 
with those who hold such opinions, but not with 
those who make the dogmatic assertion that only 
their opinions are tolerable. It is right that men 
shall be fully persuaded in their own minds—but 
not to the extent that they forget their human 
fallibility. 

Our Society had its rise in emphasis on the fact 
of the divine immanence. That and what it im- 
plies, has been and continues to be a message. To 
love this in-speaking God, our Father, and man, 
our brother,—using love in its expanded sense,— 
is not merely an element in our religion, it is our 
religion. Bibles, creeds, doctrines, churches, in- 
stitutions, are all entirely subordinate. They gain 
their whole value from power to serve the relig- 
ion of the spirit; they become mere extra and use- 
less baggage when they cease to so serve. We 
may not question that many things serve the life 
of the spirit in one age which lose their value in 
another. Equally must we recognize the truth 
that true religion finds present-day expression in 
many and varied ways. It is not for us to con- 
demn what any other finds really helpful and up- 
lifting. 

But it remains true that there are elements em- 
bodied in early Christianity which have brought 
with them a train of evils, and which continue to 
stand as barriers across the path of Christian 
civilization. Such elements were adopted from 
Judaism, from Greek philosophy and from the 
Oriental teaching. In a series of papers to follow, 
the writer wishes to point out some of these and 
to emphasize and protest against them. 
be noted that they have been fully adopted into 
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official Christianity, and are stamped as “ortho- 
dox.” They are indeed evaded and disbelieved 
by many who train under their banners. Their 
power for evil is largely undermined by general 
neglect. Yet they still serve as barriers, pre- 
venting any true unity. They must be swept away 
before our mission as a “separate people’’can be 
at an end. We have not been as vigorously about 
our Father’s business of late years as we should, 
and we are too ready to be in conformity with the 
world for the sake of peace. I shall be glad if 


these papers can assist in arousing us from our 
camps of ease. 
Swarthmore College. 


JESSE H HOLMES. 


LOCAL OPTION AS A STATE POLICY. 


The term local option as applied to the liquor 
business seems to be a rather indefinite one, as 
it may mean, in regard to locality, a county or 
the division of a county, and the option may refer 
to manufacture and sale, or as in some states only 
to saloons, while the manufacture may still con- 
tinue. 

I think many of the advocates of local option 
favor it on account of the prohibition side of it, 
but it should not be overlooked that there is a 
license side to it also, and that as a State policy 
it is almost certain to disappoint the temperance 
people who are advocating it, for the reason that 
it is not a success in getting states dry. States 
that have tried local option for a while have been 
obliged to enact prohibition in some form to get 
the state dry. In the case of Alabama there were 
portions of the state, as the city of Mobile for in- 
stance, that would undoubtedly have remained wet 
for a long time under local option. 

To compare favorably, as a State policy, local 
option with the proposed prohibitory amendment 
of 1889 is misleading, from the fact that had the 
amendment been adopted the policy of the state 
would have become prohibition, whereas, if the 
state adopts local option as a State policy, license 
and prohibition will be placed on an equality. 
Perhaps I may be criticized for splitting hairs, 
but to me there is a great difference between ad- 
vocating local option as a State policy and voting 
dry under a local option law, just as there is a 
difference between advocating license as a State 
policy and opposing the granting of licenses under 
the provisions of a license law. As a person who 
is opposed to the license system may consistently 
assist his neighbors in trying to prevent the 
granting of a license in the neighborhood under 
the provisions of the license law, so a person who 
is opposed to local option as a State policy may 
consistently vote dry under the provisions of a 
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local option law. Some time ago I noticed an ac- 
count of a so-called local option law (I do not 
now recall the name of the state) having a pro- 
vision that township or precinct could go dry if 
the majority of the votes so decided, although 
the county voted wet, but if the county voted dry, 
then the whole county to go dry. In other words, 
under that law there could be dry districts in 
a wet county. It will be readily noticed that such 
a provision is not local option, and I think the 
idea can be made use of in making a law in place 
of local option. 

I propose for Pennsylvania a law containing 
the following provisions to enable the people of 
the State, and the different divisions thereof, to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage: 

1. That there be an election held annually, 
either in connection with one of the elections now 
provided for, or at a regular election for that pur- 
pose. 

2. Persons wishing to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of such liquor, to vote “against 
license” or “dry,” and persons wishing the present 
license laws to remain in force, to vote “for li- 
cense” or “wet.” 

3. If the majority of the votes cast in a vot- 
ing district are ‘‘dry,’’ then no licenses to be 
granted in that voting district for the manufac- 
ture or sale of liquor. 

4. If the majority of votes cast in a township, 
borough or city are “dry,” then no licenses to 
be granted in that township, borough or city for 
the manufacture or sale of liquor. 

5. If the majority of votes cast in a county are 
“dry,” then no licenses to be granted in that 
county for the maunfacture and sale of liquor. 

6. If the majority of the votes cast in a ju- 
dicial district are “dry,” then no licenses to be 
granted in that judicial district for the manufac- 
ture or sale of liquor. 

7. If the majority of votes cast in the state 
are “dry,” then prohibition to become the per- 
manent policy of the state, and the annual elec- 
tions in regard to license to be discontinued. 

I have repeated the words “manufacture and 
sale” as I think the prohibition should apply to 
both. I think it important to have a set time, 
annually, to hold the election, without any red 
tape to be unwound in petitioning the court to 
order a vote. If the people of a voting district 
did not wish to have liquor made or sold, they 
should be enabled to prohibit it in their district, 
although the larger division, of which that voting 
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city vote wet and at the same time the majority 
of the township, borough or city is dry, the larger 
division being greater than any part of it, the 
township, borough or city should be dry. The 
same rule should apply to the county and its sub- 
divisions. And as one or more of the counties of 
a judicial district might vote wet, yet if the ma- 
jority of the votes cast in the district are dry, the 
whole district should be dry. It will be remem- 
bered that frequently the successful party has 
had majorities in Pennsylvania of hundreds of 
thousands, but at no time did it carry all of the 
counties. The vote on the question of license or 
no license may not be governed by party lines, 
yet it is possible for the no-license vote of the 
state to be much greater than the license vote; 
still under local option several counties remain- 
ing wet, when if the law was such as I am propos- 
ing we would have state prohibition. 
THOMAS C. WILSON, 
Eyers Grove, Columbia County, Pa. 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
HIS FIRST CANDIDACY. 


Our concern does not lead us into the details 
of Lincoln’s youth of pinching poverty, the 
spectacular and romantic features of his early 
manhood, or his love affairs and periods of al- 
most paralyzing melancholy. On the contrary, we 
wish to take him as he was when he entered public 
life and consider him in connection with the great 
events of the period, and the exalted service which 
he performed. 

Lincoln first appeared in the field of politics 
as a candidate for office in 1832, when he an- 
nounced himself for the Assembly. The district 
in which he lived was committed to Bourbon 
Democracy of the Jacksonian type, while the 
aspiring candidate was a pronounced Whig, an en- 
thusiastic admirer and disciple of Henry Clay. 
The result was defeat at the polls. Still in his 
home town he came nearer to receiving the unan- 
imous vote of his neighbors than now happens to 
the best-known candidates. In his precinct 300 
men voted for representative, of which number 
277 put Lincoln ballots in the box. In 1834 he was 
elected a member of the Assembly, and to this 
position he was re-elected in 1836, 1838 and 1840. 
In the legislature of 1838 and 1840, Lincoln was 
the appointed and acknowledged Whig leader on 
the floor of the Assembly. Most of the battles 
during these years of legislative service were 


state and local, with only indirect bearing on 
national issues. He clearly demonstrated his ca- 


district is a part, might vote wet. If one or more | 
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pacity for leadership, by exhibiting marked 
loyalty to the interests he served, and by pains- 
taking labor in the things he had in hand. He 
was a good floor member, a ready debater, and 
a successful “log-roller,” in the tolerable sense 
of that word. 

EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 

The slavery question had hardly become a dis- 
turbing, to say nothing about being a dominant 
issue in American politics, when Lincoln was 
trying his “prentice-hand” in statesmanship in 
the Illinois leglislature. The period, however, 
saw the opening of the abolition movement. Ben- 
jamin Lundy, a New Jersey Friend, and the real 
founder of the abolition movement, discovered 
William Lloyd Garrison, the foremost agitator 
of his time, in 1829, and the latter began publish- 
ing his uncompromising Liberator in 1830. Eli- 
jah P. Lovejoy was assassinated at Alton, in Lin- 
coln’s home state, in 1837. His offense, persist- 
ent assaults in his religious paper upon the in- 
stitution of slavery. This brutal murder called 
Wendell Phillips from his law practice and his 
private scholarly retreat, to become the silver- 
tongued orator of freedom. In 1831 Ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams was sent to Congress, 
and began his heroic fight for the right of peti- 
tion. During the presidency of Martin Van 
Buren, and with James K. Polk in the speaker’s 
chair, it was voted by the House of Representa- 
tives that “Every petition, memorial, resolution, 
or paper, touching or relating in any way to sla- 
very or the abolition thereof, shall on presentation, 
without any further action thereon, be laid on the 
table, without being debated, printed or referred.” 
The decade between 1830 and 1840 also saw the 
rise and activity of the pro-slavery mobs, which 
aimed to overawe and suppress free speech. 

However the abolitionists may have rested 
under the ostracism and contempt of the wise 
and prudent in particular, and public opinion in 
general, events in the field of legislation and poli- 
tics were rapidly putting this vexed question on 
the calendar for consideration and settlement. 
What may not be inaptly called the conspiracy for 
the annexation of Texas lead the procession of 
events in this direction. Congress and the pres- 
ident closed the annexation business in 1845. The 
Mexican War came as the legitimate aftermath of 
the Texas episode. This struggle, though as short 
and decisive as it was indefensible, brought with 
it serious problems. The Mexican settlement con- 
templated new territory to be snatched from the 
control of our sister republic. What was to be 
the status of this territory as to its domestic in- 
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tories and states? To settle this question David 
Wilmot, a Democrat, of Pennsylvania, presented 
as an addition to the first section of the Mexican 
bill a paragraph which has passed into history 
as the Wilmot Proviso. In this proviso it was 
stipulated that in no territory to be acquired 
from Mexico, should there be slavery or involun- 
tary servitude. This seemed a just and natural 
provision inasmuch as Mexico had abolished 
slavery in all her domain a score of years before. 
Besides this was literally applying a southern 
claim to the case in hand. That section had con- 
tended for the existence of slavery in the terri- 
tory ceded by the slave states to the government, 
on the ground that the domestic institutions of 
the new communities should follow those of the 
parent commonwealth. But this medicine was 
not palatable when the patients changed in per- 
son and position. It is sometimes possible to 
off-set one dogma, where it no longer fills the bill, 
by another. On this occasion John C. Calhoun’s 
fertile genius came to the rescue. The new Cal- 
houn doctrine held that the Federal Constitution 
automatically carried slavery to every rod of 
national territory, from whence it was not ex- 
cluded by special and positive enactment. It is 
well to keep this dogma in mind, as its letter and 
spirit enter into future controversaries in which 
Lincoln was an actor. 


LINCOLN IN CONGRESS. 

Thomas H. Benton and others opposed the Ty- 
ler treaty for the annexation of Texas, on the 
ground that it would provoke an unjust war 
with Mexico, was unconstitutional in its incep- 
tion, resting upon a groundless pretext. The orig- 


| inal Tyler treaty was rejected, but the annexation 


of Texas, the apple of the southern statesman’s 
eye, was bound to come, and was accomplished 
on a different basis as the Tyler administration 
drew its last breath in March, 1844. 

As yet the predicted war with Mexico had 
not appeared, but President Polk proceeded to 
supply all the missing links necessary to bring 
about this war. General Taylor, with 1,500 
troops was ordered to Texas, in July 1845, in Nov- 
ember 2,500 recruits were sent to him, and in 
March, 1846 he was ordered to advance to the 
Rio Grande, and took his position opposite Mata- 
moras, where he erected a fort, immediately op- 
posite the Mexican fortification. On the 8th of 
May, 1846, the Mexican General attacked Taylor’s 
force at Pala Alto, and the war was on to last 
in theory if not in practice, until the Treaty of 


| Guadalupe Hidalgo in Febuary, 1848. 


In the midst of the controversies over the 
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Congress, December 1847. Before he had occu- 
pied his seat a month, he presented a series of 
resolutions for the consideration of his fellow 
legislators. ‘They are known in history as the 
“spot” resolutions and demanded from President 
Polk information as to whether the spot to- which 
Taylor and his troops were sent was within the 
acknowledged territory of the United States. It 
is pretty certain that the United States had no 
valid claim to a rod of the section invaded and 
last occupied by General Taylor on the orders of 
the president. But Mexico had little power to re- 
sist, and war resulted in the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and in pushing the boundary of Texas to the 
Rio Grande. Having secured the spoil of war, 
nice notions as to how the initial step was taken, 
did not greatly trouble any school of politicians 
in the forties any more than the same kind of 
question would very much disturb the political 
conscience in this year of grace. While Lincoln 
opposed sending an army to Mexico as an aca- 
demic and moral proposition, every appropria- 
tion for carrying on the war received his support. 

He made a speech in Congress in support of 
his “spot’”’ resolutions, which brought him no end 
of trouble from the “jingo”’ element in the Whig 
party. One of his critics was a preacher, one of 
his constituents, to whom Lincoln wrote asking 
him if the precept, ““Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
was “obsolete, of no force and no application?” 
Even though the preacher was silenced, there is 
no reason to believe he was convinced. Since 
when, in the estimation of clergymen intent upon 
upholding the powers that be, was any New Testa- 
ment maxim considered binding upon nations 
in the pursuit of policies of expansion and in- 
perialism? 

H. W. W. 


THE AMISH AT HOME AND IN MEETING. 

Lancaster County is the home of the non-con- 
formists; it is claimed that there are 15,000 Men- 
nonites alone within its limits. For mile after 
mile they have their farm holdings in continua- 
tion, almost without break in the interposition 
of “worldly” denominations. These societies are 
divided and sub-divided until it is hard to tell 
where one branch ends and the other begins. 
These sects are the Dunkards, Mennonites, Amish 
and some other smaller ones which carry out the 
ordinances, even to the extent of feet-washing 
and to the “kiss of peace.” In this connection 
we must not forget the Society of Friends, who, 
while having many things in common with these 


sects, avoid the ordinances altogether. The “di- 
vision” portion they have shown a capability of, 
unfortunately. The Dunkards have two divi- 
sions. These are known as the Old, New and 
“Yanny Martins” from the founder. The Amish 
are known as the Meeting-house and Barn Amish, 
from their places of meeting, the last sometimes 
‘alling themeslves the “Church of the House 
Amish.” The Dunkards are split into two or 
three divisions under local names, sometimes 
misleading, as the “Reformed” are the conserv- 
atives. There are also the German Baptists, 
‘alled the “Seventh and First-day,” from their 
times of meeting, and a small sect of Herrities, 
whose peculiarity is in refusing to listen, even 
at funerals, to any preachers but their own, even 
stopping up their ears to avoid it. As to Friends, 
they have the “Race-street,” “Arch-street” and 
“Primitive” around and in Christiana, the last 
sect composed of but two families. The Dunkards 
and Mennonites are the most in evidence among 
these non-conformist sects, being well represented 
in the central and northern part of the county. 

The Meeting-house Amish, with whom I have 
mostly to do in this article, have two meeting- 
houses, Millwood and Conestoga; the first some 
five miles north of Christiana, the other as far 
beyond. The “Church of the House Amish” have 
nine congregations scattered through Lancaster 
County, each with a church organization, and 
meeting alternatively at the houses of the mem- 
bers, sometimes in barns, with services of two 
and three hours duration, and winding up with 
a substantial dinner furnished by the owner of 
the farm. The Amish all worshipped this way 
originally, seeing no sacredness in an established 
place of meeting. 

As being the most primitive of these peaceful 
sects it had been my intention to visit a gather- 
ing of the House Amish that I might see them 
in their mode and peculiar place of worship, but 
the indefiniteness of their time and place of meet- 
ing caused me to forego that pleasure. As there 
was a certainty in these regards in the Meeting- 
house branch, and as I was in touch with a friend 
who could give me a conveyance thence, and who 
was besides acquainted with some of the mem- 
bers, quite a factor in the visitation of these ex- 
clusive people, I naturally went to their nearest 
meeting, which was at Millwood. The congrega- 
tion had been alternatively meeting there and 
at the disused Friends’ meeting-house at Sads- 
bury, two miles from Christiana, and where they 
every two weeks had a “Sing,” an institution 
out of traditional unison with the ancient place 
of worship and the Friends who for a century 
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and a half gathered there. Arrangements are 
now being made to re-roof and otherwise repair 
the meeting-house, and for this and other reasons 
it is hardly likely that the Amish will use this 
place again. The meeting-house was a great accom- 
modation to those people living south of the rail- 
road, and was well attended, twenty or thirty 
wagons being seen around the ground on First- 
day. It is generally known that the Friends who 
formerly worshiped here have removed to their 
new meeting-house in the borough of Christiana. 
The Amish had a Sabbath School here and an 
innovation was being introduced by this sect 
one of the greatest sticklers, by the way, for St. 
Paul in his views on women’s rights by which the 
young women were writing programmed essays, 
and reading then “in the church.” This was 
heralded as a great step forward in this conserva- 
tive body, but unfortunately for this idea, the 
Amish leaders had this literary work discon- 
tinued, as having a tendency to lead their young 
people “into the world.” While a plain sect like 
the Amish, resembling Friends in some ways, 
particularly in their not paying their ministers, 
nor taking up collections whereby the meeting- 
house would be dishonored, there was at least 
a sentimental objection among our people against 
the continued use of Sadsbury Meeting-house by 
those outside our faith. Time, however, may 
modify these feelings. 

Misapprehending the time of the meeting at 
Millwood, we were too late for the opening ex- 
ercises. We found seventy or eighty wagons on 
the grounds, almost invariably one-horse, and 
mainly ungeared for a long stay. The conven- 
tional “Amish wagon” is a thing of the past with 
this branch, but still common with the conserva- 
tive body. We saw several, however, which had 
been the old time color, but, in a rather uncandid 
way, these naturally straightforward people had 
gradually compromised themselves to meet the 
ways of the world in the manner of carriage hues, 
by going from bright yellow to dark, and then 
through various lead colors to black. Some of 
the wagons we saw had come from the carriage 
builders this funereal color, so no further change 
will be needed. They are a plain, two-seated ve- 
hicle, set low and angular and without a dasher. 
The middle aged and young men are getting a 
little gay, however, and we see surrey and bug- 
gies among them, the last owned by the marriage- 
able who act like other young folks, but “go 
plain.” This means collarless coats fastened with 
hooks and eyes in place of buttons and broad- 
rimmed, low-crowned hats for the men, and plain 
bonnets, caps and capes for the women, The 





Amish are “merciful to their beasts,” having 
comfortable stabling for their horses, to the num- 
ber of eighty, and the day we were there they 
were nearly full. 

The meeting-house was plain, and could seat 
from 250 to 300, accordingly as to how they were 
crowded. Back of the pulpit line the platform 
was raised a step. On this were short benches 
facing the preacher, the men and women, as in 
the main body of the house sitting separately. 
To the rear and on each side of the preacher’s 
stand were short benches, which, with the desk 
taking the place of the ordinary pulpit, formed 
a square. This was occupied by the bishop and 
his assistant preachers, on this day three, one a 
visitor from the other church and an attraction 
for the day from his spiritual and oratorical 
gifts. One of the preachers was the bishop’s 
son; a common relationship professionally among 
these non-conforming sects. 

(To be continued.) 


THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 
Newtown, Pa. 


We may predict that each nation quite as a 
natural process will reach the moment when vir- 
ile good-will will be substituted for the spirit of 
warfare.—Jane Addams. 


LESSON HELPS—1909. 


It is proposed to issue during 1909 for the use 
of First-day Schools, the following series of les- 
son helps: 

A. For adult classes, a series of four quarterlies 
on the life of Paul. The treatment of the 
subject will be simple and scholarly. The 
helps will be supplied with notes and ques- 
tions. No effort has been spared to make 
this a thoroughly usable series. (Designated 
below as No. 10.) , 

B. Aseries in four quarterlies. New Testament 
History for Intermediate Classes, may be 
used by any classes sufficiently advanced to 
read well in the Fourth Reader. It is based 
on, but independent of, the second series of 
Bible History lessons published in 1906. The 
lessons are given in simple form and contain 
such helps for the teacher as will make them 
usable by those whose time for lesson prepa- 
ration is limited and who have few reference 
books besides the Bible. They may also be 
used by adult classes who want to refresh 
their knowledge of Bible History. (Desig- 

nated below as No. 5b.) 
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These two series will be available at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

C. A pamphlet for primary classes containing 
a series of lessons which have had the test of 
use in one of our schools. It is meant for 
very young pupils upon their first entrance 
into First-day Schools. This publication does 
not in any way interfere with the full useful- 
ness of the Scattered Seeds lessons, but is 
designed to furnish additional material. To 
be available sometime during the year. Not 
now ready. (Designated below as No. 3.) 

ORDERING SUPPLIES. 

Schools desiring to have supplies of the issues 
for the current year regularly sent to them should 
forward their request promptly to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia, in 
order that their names may be placed on the pub- 
lisher’s mailing list. 

Orders for Lesson Helps already in stock may 
be sent as supplies are needed to Friends’ Book 
Association. 


PRESERVING AND FILING LESSON LEAVES. 
Schools are urged to order leaves only in such 
quantities as are needed for use and if they are at 
any time oversupplied to carefully preserve all 
unused leaves for the use of future classes. They 
are also desired to keep, in a place easily acces- 


sible to all teachers, complete files of all available 

lesson helps. 

LESSON HELPS NOW AVAILABLE. 

1. “Qutline of Graded Course.” This contains 
suggestions in regard to arrangement of 
school work the scheme of a complete graded 
system and some teaching outlines. It has 
already been sent to all schools in numbers 
to provide each officer and teacher with a 
copy. Upon application additional copies 
may be had by schools when needed. 

Manual for Primary Teachers, a pamphlet 
suggesting subject matters and methods for 
infant classes. This is not a book of lessons 
for the class, but of suggestions for the 
teacher. 

A book of lessons for the Primary Classes 
(now in preparation.) 

Life of Jesus for younger classes in four 
quarterlies, issued during 1907, and designed 
especially for classes of from ten to twelve 
years of age. 

. Bible History for Intermediate Classes. 

(a) Old Testament History, issued in 1908 as 
a series supplementary to a more advanced 
History Series, issued in 1905. 

(b) New Testament History (new); an in- 
dependent series for Intermediate Classes. 


Ethical Lessons from the Prophets and the 
Gospels. A two years’ course in eight quar- 
terlies, issued in 1905-6. These are all of the 
same grade. The numbering on the quar- 
terlies indicates their sequence. 
FOR CLASSES OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE OR 
ADULT CLASSES. 
Bible History Series. A two years’ course in 
eight quarterlies, issued in 1905-6. This isa 
direct and scholarly treatment of the historic 
side of the Bible from the earliest times to 
the conclusion of the New Testament. It 
is especially recommended to classes desir- 
ing to gain a continuous idea of the sequence 
of events recorded in the Bible. 
Manual for Teachers of classes studying the 
organization and testimonies of Friends. A 
single pamphlet, issued in 1907. This study 
is suggested for classes at the age of about 
fifteen years, and is equally suitable for any 
advanced or adult class. 
Christian History Series on “The Society of 
Friends,” issued in 1905, in four quarter- 
lies. 
The Life and Work of Paul, in four quarter- 
lies, to be issued in 1909. 
A Study of the Prophets, complete in four 
quarterlies, issued in 1908. Suitable for ad- 
vanced and adult classes. 
A Study of the Bible as Literature; its au- 
thorship, history and development. Com- 
plete in four quarterlies, issued during 1907. 
Suggested for classes at the age of eighteen 
years, and equally suitable for any advanced 
and adult class. 
Studies in Local Philanthropy. A complete 
syllabus for the use of classes desiring to pur- 
sue this study, to be found in the “Outline of 
Graded Course.” 
American Race Problems. A pamphlet out- 
lining a course of study on this topic, issued 
by authority of the General Conference of 
Young Friends’ Association, and to be had 
at the rate of five cents per copy by applying 
to same address as for other lesson leaves. 
The committee will be glad to furnish more 
detailed information to anyone desiring it, and 
to correspond with schools as to their special 
needs. If you do not understand the explanation 
of a series, send for sample copy. Address all 
inquiries to Jane P. Rushmore, 140 N. Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
All orders for Lesson Leaves to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERBERT P. WORTH, 
Chairman F. D. S. Committee. 
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THE MINISTRY, THE ELDERS AND THE 
MEETING. 

Nothing stands out clearer in the early history 
of the Society of Friends, than the determination 
to avoid establishing a priestly class to dominate 
the meetings, or to sit in judgment on the indi- 
vidual “openings” of the Friends assembled for 
worship. At the beginning, and for a number of 
years after the rise of the Society, there was no 
officially acknowledged or organized ministry. 

Vocal expression came normally in the early 
Friends’ meetings. The staying and helpful char- 
acter of this ministry, had its sanction in the fact 
that it met the witness in the hearts of the hear- 
ers. It did not require much arbitrary authority 
to sift the ministerial wheat from the chaff. 

There are conclusive records in existence, going 
back to 1673, dealing with the ministry. These 
records tell the story of the so-called Morning 
Meetings, in which the ministers met early First- 
day morning. Later these serviceable Friends 
also met every Second-day morning. These rec- 
ords indicate that it was the custom of those who 
spoke in meeting to express their willingness to 
attend meetings, by simply writing their names in 
a book; those who were thus allowed to record 
themselves were known as ministers, and for a 
considerable time, this constituted the only recog- 
nition of a minister. These morning meetings, 
whether held First-day or Second-day, were gen- 
erally opened by a brief devotional period, but the 
main business was an arrangement and common 
agreement for the visitation of meetings. Care 
was taken that too many ministers did not attend 
the same meeting, and that no meeting was left 
without a ministry. For a considerable period 
only men attended the ministers’ meetings. El- 
ders, or Friends who did not speak in the public 
assemblies, had no part in these ministers’ meet- 
ings until 1727. 

Space does not permit a detailed account of all 
the processes in the evolution of the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders. The necessity of orderly 
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procedure in the ministry; the artful repression 
of the “unprofitable servants,” without doubt 
taxed the tact and patience of the early Friends. 
Considering the average history of religious and 
other organizations, it would not be strange if 
the method and machinery of the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, at certain points, had contra- 
dicted if not crippled the original Friendly theory 
of a free gospel ministry, and a community of 
worship. 

Ministry is simply a distinct type of service, 
under a rational, not a supernatural, guidance of 
the Spirit. It carries with it much more of obli- 
gation than privilege, and cannot confer upon 
those who exercise it any more power or authority, 
in the church, than is possessed by other persons 
who serve. It is a gift to be exercised in mod- 
esty, and with mutual concern and consideration. 
Wherever the minister, under our system, assumes 
functions of authority and dominance bordering 
on the priestly order; or wherever the meetings 
acknowledge such functions, either by expression 
or expectation, a professional ministry practically 
exists. George Fox’s exhortations against pro- 
fessionalism in the ministry did not so much con- 
demn the pay, as the practice of men and women 
depending on the preacher, instead of relying upon 
“their teacher within themselves.” We believe if 
these plain principles of the Friendly system were 
generally accepted and followed inside the So- 
ciety, and fully understood by the world outside, 
that there would be a great in-gathering of 
thoughtful people to our fold, and our vocal min- 
istry would be enlarged and enriched. 

The disposition to consider the ministers and 
elders, either individually or collectively, sources 
of authority in doctrine and church polity, was 
one of the elements of mischief in the trouble 
which culminated in the division of 1827-28. 
There would be equally unsatisfactory results, 
should the ministers and elders attempt to con- 
trol initiative or suppress activity on the part 
of committees appointed by meetings for disci- 
pline, or of individual members carrying out per- 
sonal concerns. 

The Monthly Meeting is the corrective body 
under our system, as it is the place where con- 
cerns are to be tested, and where initial steps are 
to be weighed and determined. It is the whole 
Society in action, not a class or a section of the 
Society, using position and power to overawe the 
tender conscience, or suppress the budding con- 
cern, which may contain the promise of growth 
and be the forerunner of newness of life. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders at its best 
is merely a center of spiritual strength, a pro- 
moter of grace and gentleness, whose effort 
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should be the development of the right spirit 
in which worship may alone be helpfully per- 
formed, and without which an enforcement of 
disciplinary provisions may do more harm than 
good. 

In so far as any of our disciplines confer upon 
elders “care for conducting religious meetings,” 
the provision should be interpreted in harmony 
with the general spirit of the Friendly system. 
This provision surely does not imply the acknowl- 
edgement of ecclesiastical authority in conjunc- 
tion with the recorded ministers. This would 
constitute a contradiction of the best traditions 
and the plainest purposes of the Society. 

Our meetings, whether for worship or for dis- 
cipline, are gatherings of Friends, assembled for 
a common purpose, and enjoying a common privi- 
lege. Classes do not count. Wherever organic 
method or machinery for prudential purposes 
create a distinct class, it is simply for helpful ser- 
vice, and not for control and dominance. Minis- 
ters, elders, members, all together should every- 
where remember that, after all, it is “the Spirit 
that quickeneth.” 


STUDENT LIFE AT SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 

How many Friends to-day know what Student 
Life at Swarthmore now is—the opportunities and 
the advantages there offered—the work done, the 
various class and student organizations, the recre- 
ations, indoor and outdoor, the social life, the new 
teacher training department, etc.? 

All these things and more are shown in a de- 
lightfully entertaining and instructive lecture 
(fully illustrated with new stereopticon views) 
and now offered to be given in any Friendly cen- 
ter or elsewhere. 

There is no charge except expenses and ar- 
rangements can be made by applying early to Dr. 
Joseph Swain, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT SWARTHMORE. 

The second of the Friends’ Schools for Religious 
and Social Study will be held at Swarthmore Col- 
lege in Sixth month. It is proposed to begin the 
school immediately following the College Com- 
mencement, the first session to be held the evening 
of the 14th, and continue two months. The gen- 
eral plan applied at George School in 1907, will be 
followed this year. Each forenoon will be divided 
into three periods, one of which will be devoted to 
“seminar” work, in methods of teaching classes 
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in our First-day Schools. The other two periods 
will be occupied by lectures, or class talks. There 
will be a lecture each evening. 

THE INSTRUCTORS. 

Among the lecturers and instructors already 
secured we may mention the following: Dr. A. 
C. McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, who will deliver four lectures on 
phases of Religious Thought and Church History. 
Prof. W. W. Fenn, of Harvard Divinity School, 
who will give us four lectures on “The Kingdom 
of God, as a Formative Social and Religious 
Idea.” Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, will have three lectures on “The Second 
Isaiah.” Dr. Wilbur P. Thirkield, President of 
Howard University, Washington, will deal with 
the “Race Problem,” in three lectures. Professor 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, will have 
three lectures, topics to be announced. Martha P. 
Falconer, Superintendent of the Girls’ House of 
Refuge, Philadelphia, will deal with the Care of 
the Defective Classes. Harris R. Cooley, of the 
Cleveland Department of Public Service, will de- 
liver three lectures on ‘“‘The Poor and Criminal of 
a Great City,” and allied topics. It is expected 
that H. Douglas C. Pepler, of London, will be 
present at the school for varied service, and it is 
possible that other English Friends may be in at- 
tendance. Other instructors will 
later. 

Ample consideration will be given to the relig- 
ious and social life of the school. The plans will 
provide for excursions to institutions, and a first- 
class study of some of the problems considered by 
the school. 


be announced 


TERMS. 

The cost to students and visitors will be as fol- 
lows: Entire expense for the two weeks, includ- 
ing board, lodging and admission to all the lec- 
tures and class periods, $15, the same privileges 
one week, $8, single meals, 35 cents; lodging, 50 
cents; admission to single evening lectures or 
the three morning periods, 25 cents. 

We are now ready to enroll prospective stu- 
dents, but no money need be paid until the school 
opens. It is hoped that there may be a large en- 
rollment in advance, so that some warrant may 
be had for increasing the quality and cost of the 
service to be performed. The suggestion is again 
made, that First-day Schools, Associations and 
Philanthropic Committees provide for the expense 
of one or more persons to receive the benefit of 
the school. 

All communications or inquiries about the 
school should be addressed to Henry W. Wilbur, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING AT SWARTHMORE. 

Friends have been more successful than they 
know, or at least seem to realize, in spreading 
their principles by the educational methods. Be- 
fore the advent of properly equipped common 
schools they set the pace in the educational race. 
While their own schools have gradually given 
way to the improving public schools, except in 
large cities, at the same time Friends have been 
entering the public service in the public schools. 
These young people have both consciously and un- 
consciously spread the faith and testimonies of 
their fathers. 

If we are to grow in influence and effective- 
ness this movement must be fostered. 

The opportunity is at Swarthmore. With a 
good disbursement for teacher training we shall 
be in line with other institutions the country over, 
that are awake to the necessity of meeting the 
demand for a college education combined with 
the technical training in preparation for teach- 
ing. 

If Pennsylvania by action of her State Legis- 
lature this year decides to allow college graduates 
to enter the teaching ranks in all grades of public 
school work, the demand on Swarthmore in this 
direction will increase materially. 

The Friendly propaganda, like all liberal move- 
ments, must be educational. If we believe it let 
us secure to Swarthmore the attendance of 
would-be teachers who are Friends, as well as 
those who are not, but who through life at the 
college learn to spread the “Friendly idea.” This 
can be done if we meet the demand. Even with 
present facilities at the college we understand 
that some seventy-five students are aiming to 
teach. 

We must secure $40,000 before Third-month 
first if possible. Will all who read these lines 
give something? All Friends should raise a part. 
We have one college only. Let us see that this 
one meets legitimate educational demands. 

Send subscriptions to Bird T. Baldwin, West 
Chester, Pa. Payment will not be called before 
Sixth-month first, 1909, and probably not until 
later. Let us express substantially our belief in 
this forward movement. 

The Friends’ Teachers’ Association is planning 
a meeting to be held early in Second month in 
Philadelphia, at which speakers of prominence 
will express themselves on subjects of moment 
to the Society’s education interests. Some of 


these have not been heard before in our councils. | 
Definite date announcement will be made later. 


Baltimore, Md. EDWARD C. WILSON. « 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION THIS WINTER. 

The University Extension Society of Phila- 
delphia has just issued the announcement of its 
winter lectures, which begin this week in With- 
erspoon Hall. The list of the Society’s lecturers, 
who will deliver the winter courses, includes F. 
Hopkinson Smith, the well-known artist and 
author; Prof. John Cowper Powys, of Oxford 
University; Samuel McChord Crothers, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Oliver Wendell Holmes of our 
day; Miss Ethel M. Arnold, of England, a niece 
of Matthew Arnold and granddaughter of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby; Dr. Ian C. Hannah, of Cam- 
bridge, late President of King’s College, Nova 
Seotia; Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield, President of 
Lafayette College; and many other prominent 
speakers. The subjects on which these lecturers 
will speak include Literature, History, Science 
and Music. At the Witherspoon Centre, which 
is now the largest University Extension Centre 
in the United States, the program of winter work 
is exceedingly inviting. On Second-day even- 
ings in First month to the middle of Second 
month, Prof. Powys will deliver a course on 
“Leaders of Modern England,” including Dar- 
win, Huxley, Disraeli Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, 
Walter Pater, John Morley, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Robert Blatchford, General Booth, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Bernard Shaw. On Fifth-day afternoon of 
last week, Prof. Powys began in Witherspoon 
Hall a course on “Modern European Literature,” 
including in this Goethe, Ibsen, D’Annunzio, Tol- 
stoi and Balzac. Sixth-day evening, First month 
29th, Miss Arnold will lecture on her famous 
grandfather, “Arnold of Rugby,’ this lecture be- 
ing Miss Arnold’s first appearance in Philadel- 
phia since her arrival in this country. On Sec- 
ond-day evening, Second month 22nd, Dr. Ian C. 
Hannah will begin a course on “European Re- 
lations with the Far East,” a subject with which 
he is unusually familiar through his long resi- 
dence in Japan and China. The Society will 
mark the 100th anniversary of Lincoln’s birth 
with an address on Lincoln by President E. D. 
Warfield, of Lafayette College, to be delivered at 
3 o’clock on Second month 12th. The subject of 
Dr. Crothers’ address on Sixth-day evening, Sec- 
ond month 19th, will be “Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
the centennial of whose birth is also soon to be 
celebrated. Dr. Crothers and President Eliot 
are to be the chief speakers at the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of Dr. Holmes’ birth in 
Cambridge. Fifth-day evening, Second month 
11th, Dr. S. C. Schmucker will give the first lee- 
ture in a course on “Evolution,” the lectures ex- 
plaining chiefly Darwinian evolution but making 
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clear also the points at which later workers have 
modified the Darwinian conception. At the An- 
nual Meeting of the Society in Witherspoon Hall 
on Sixth-day afternoon, Third month 12th, Pres- 
ident Wilson, of Princeton University, will de- 
liver the annual address, his subject being ‘‘Aca- 
demic Ideals and Public Service.” 

The aim of University Extension is to extend 
education through the whole of adult life; and 
to extend thorough methods of study on subjects 
of every day interest. The movement offers 
something of value to every person in the com- 
munity and through its one hundred centres, lo- 
cated not only in Philadelphia but throughout 
the East, the Society is reaching thousands in all 
walks of life. 


FRIENDS IN CANADA. 

[From The Messenger of the Friends’ Association, To- 
ronto. | 

The Friends’ Association of Toronto has no 
creed, but expects its members to manifest lives 
as influenced by a Divinity within, the love of God 
and the love of Man. 

It asks no one to forsake his denominational 
home, but, rather, to remain in it and carry to 
it greater freedom, light, spirituality, simplicity, 
and practical, intelligent righteousness and broth- 
erhood. Here is a platform on which people of 
various experiences and views may, having re- 
spect for each other, meet, and do meet. It de- 
veloped a Peace Branch, out of which grew The 
Canadian Peace and Arbitration Society. It orig- 
inated the Adult School Movement in Canada. 
Its opportunities are large, but require a more 
general acknowledgment, and a larger member- 
ship. Those who do not find in institutional 
Christianity that which satisfies, should visit the 
Sunday afternoon meetings of the Association in 
Forum Building, corner Yonge and 
Streets. 

Apply for membership and help on the work. 


Gerrard 


THE TORONTO FRIENDLY PAPER. 

The Association publishes monthly The Mes- 
senger. This paper has no creed beyond a firm 
conviction in the Divine Immanence and what 
may be legitimately deduced therefrom, and the 
acceptance of any fact and its inductive conse- 
quences. This platform it is felt, is broad enough 
and strong enough for all to stand upon. 

The only financial support for The Messenger 
thus far has been the fees of the members of 
Friends’ Association, and a few subscriptions. 
These have not been adequate, and while some of 
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the members have subscribed to a guarantee fund 
in connection with the first year’s issue, it is not 
fair to ask these people to continue the guarantee 
for a longer period. The first year closes with 
this issue. 

As all members are entitled to a copy of The 
Messenger, we would ask that, as a matter of 
first attention: Let every member pay the $1.00 
fee for 1909 in January coming, without fail. It 
is certainly needed. 

Second, may we ask each member to at once 
make a definite purposeful effort to secure at 
least one new member, or four new subscribers. 

Third, We think The Messenger should serve 
a larger field than it is doing. 

The Peace Branch should have space, and pay 
for it. This would necessitate enlargement of 
the paper, and some financial assistance could 
then be sought through advertisements. 

The interests of some reform movements might 
perhaps be served by selling space. 

Fourth, The Society of Friends through the 
Canada Half Yearly Meeting or the Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting, or both, can well afford, in a 
missionary spirit, to contribute a monthly pay- 
ment which would entitle every member to a copy, 
and have enough other copies to distribute in their 
neighborhoods, in the interests of a liberal relig- 
ious movement, Christian 
Christian unity. 

The Messenger is published monthly at the of- 
fice of the Association Printing Press, 10 Terau- 
lay Street, Toronto, Ontario. The subscription 
price is 25c. per year; free to members of Friends’ 
Association. 


philanthrophy, and 


THE CANADIAN PEACE AND ARBITRATION SOCIETY. 

This society sustained a great loss in the death 
of Rev. A. C. Courtice, D.D., its secretary. 

His knowledge of peace principles and peace 
movements throughout the world exceeded, it may 
be confidently asserted, that of any other man in 
Canada. His physical condition prevented him 
from visiting different parts of the Dominion, 
otherwise the estimate of its value would doubt- 
less be far higher than it is. However, his known 
heart interest in the cause and his keen, intelli- 
gent grasp of things was a great sustaining power 
in the life of the society. He was very desirous 
of establishing a Peace Sunday for all ministers 
and all religious denominations. It was his hope 
that, as satisfactory as was the effort a year ago, 
a far larger recognition of the plan this year 
would be made. No special work can be under- 


taken by the executive this year, but it is to be 
hoped the interest in this great cause will not 
abate, and that a worthy successor may be early 
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found who may also be in a position to carry on 


aggressive work in building up a strong, influ- 
ential organization. This movement requires a 
in the land. That voice should speak 
through our national Peace Society. With Sir 
William Mulock as its president, the executive 


voice 


should be able to secure a strong working secre- 
tary in such manner as to engage his entire at- 
tention. The yearly fee for 1909 may be sent at 
once to the treasurer, Wm. Greenwood Brown, 
24 King Street W. 


THE NEW HALL AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

Verlenden Hall was built in 1907-8, after four 
years’ effort to raise $7,000. Andrew Carnegie 
gave the same amount and with an additional 
thousand it was completed. 
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Rebecca H. Boyd was Martha Schofield’s 
teacher when she was a child, and later married 
John Verlenden, of Darby. She was a member of 
Martha Schofield’s household the last eight win- 
ters of her life, and was always a helper by her 
wisdom and counsel. 

Out of our love for her we named the building 
Verlenden Hall. 


STRIKING A BALANCE IN BLESSINGS. 


In the good old days when religion was not so 
largely a matter of conduct as it is thought now, 
but was more in the nature of a contract with the 
Creator, it was the custom to reckon up one’s bless- 
ings from time to time, and see how the balance 
stood. If you had, for instance, had your health 
for a long period, or had been very successful in 


~ 


VERLENDEN HALL (Girls’ Dormitory) SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, AIKEN, §. C. 


Here our boarding girls live, and learn how to 
cook, to care for a large dining room, and to do 
other household duties. We have furnished as 
we could get bargains, the last being bureaus—our 
girls never having had any. These had been in 
the Augusta flood last summer. We have secured 
excellent bed-ticking that had also been in the 
flood, and sold for less than half price. All of 
our beds are made of pine-straw (pine needles) 
brought from the farm and renewed each year. 

Margaret Eastburn and her friends are fur- 
nishing the girls’ parlor. 


a 


They have purchased 
curtains and chairs and made an attractive desk 
and book-case combined with a kitchen table, a 
box, denim and paint. Also framed a number 
of Perry pictures with passepartout braid. 

In one room down stairs there are desks, and 
S. B. Kk ichings, a former teacher, now matron, 
hes an evening school for the grown boy boarders 
who have entered the primary and need coach- 
ing. 


business, or had harvested uncommonly heavy 
crops, or had an extraordinary good apple year, 
or had escaped the malice of a freshet or a fire, 
or had worsted an enemy in a lawsuit, or had in 
any other wise come out on top in your affairs or 
experiences, it was proof that you had not only 
fulfilled the conditions of the agreement, but that 
the divine party of the second part had not for- 
gotten them. Of course, you did not put it so 
crudely in acknowledging the facts, and if you had 
more truly imagined God than most men had 
then, or have yet imagined Him, you did not enu- 
merate the misfortunes of your neighbors as your 
blessings in disguise. You did not thank your 
Maker that while A had been laid up all winter 
with rheumatism you had escaped without a 
twinge; that while B had gone to pieces in the 
dry-goods line you had done so well in your gro- 
cery ; that while C had cut no hay worth mention- 
ing your mow was filled to bursting; that while 
| D’s want of foresight in dealing with caterpillars’ 
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nests the year before.had left him without a pint 
of cider, your barrels overflowed. You did not 
intimate in your prayer or praise that the burning 
of E’s house without a cent of insurance, while 
the high wind blew the flames away from yours, 
looked almost providential; or that the jury which 
found for you against F had seemed to follow a 
direct leading from on high. Yet, probably at the 
bottom of your heart some such shabby convic- 
tions were lurking, and if your thanksgiving re- 
fused them utterance, it was because you did not 
feel it quite seemly to mention them, and not be- 
cause you did not harbor them. Or did very good 
people sometimes allow something like them to 
get into words? Was not it thought well to 
fortify one’s faith by contrasting one’s own good 
luck with the bad luck of others? Or at the least, 
was it not, or is not it still considered right to look 
about one in moments of rebellion or affliction, 
and see if one is not as well off as other people? 
—W. D. Howells, in Harper’s Magazine. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ACTIVITY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


It might be of interest to the readers of The 
Friend to know of some of the movements of the 
visiting Friends who attended North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting in Eleventh month and remained 
over after the close of said meeting. Those who 
remained were three from New York, two from 
Canada, four from Ohio, and one from England, 
who visited the families and held meetings within 
the limits of Rich Square and Woodland until the 
twenty-fourth of said month, when they felt 
drawn to attend Eastern Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Snow Hill, in Chowan County, on the twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth, near where the first 
Friends’ meeting was held in the State in 1691 
by William Edmundson, in Henry Philip’s house. 
After the close of the Quarterly Meeting, which 
was a highly favored season, Ellwood Conrad 
and Albert Cope, both of Salem, Ohio, felt easy to 
return home, while the other visiting Friends held 
an appointed meeting in Edenton, where they 
found a great openness for real Friends. Twelfth 
month, the first, they left the eastern part of the 
State, went to Goldsboro, Wayne County, re- 
mained in that vicinity a week, and visited the 
meetings and families in that Monthly Meeting. 
Feeling clear they went to High Point, Marlboro, 
and other places in the central part of the State, 
where they met with many hungry and thirsty 
souls. 
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After holding several meetings and visiting the 
families,—they feeling clear of this State,—all 
left except Thomas Davidson, who is still in these 
parts visiting the scattered members and holding 
some meetings. The Friends from the north and 
west, who visited their brethren in the south this 
fall, were thankful to find a few who were endea- 
voring to uphold and maintain the standard of 
spiritual worship, which the religious Society of 
Friends has been called to uphold before the world 
for over two hundred years, and we feel that there 
is as much need for those precious principles and 
testimonies in this day as there was in the past. 

George, N. C. B. P. BROWN. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
CORNWALL, N. Y.—The meeting of the 20th 
was held at the Seaman Homestead. Mary B. 
Cocks opened the meeting by a Scripture reading. 
Edmund Cocks read an original paper entitled 
“The Inconsistencies of the Liquor Traffic.” Wil- 
liam B. Cocks read from the autobiography of 
George Fox. The discussions were most inter- 
esting. After a meeting full of life we adjourned 
to the home of Isaac M. Cocks, First-month 17th. 
E. K. S.., 
Corresponding Secretary. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The meeting of the 27th 
was held at the home of Edward and Sarah Pen- 
nock. Robert Pyle presented the subject of the 
establishment of a chair of pedagogy at Swarth- 
more College and a committee was appointed to 
bring the matter to the personal attention of all 
the members of the Monthly meeting. Discus- 
sion of current events was introduced by Allen 
Cloud. The hymn “Holy Night” was sung by a 
chorus of the members. Margery Pyle read a 
paper on the Yuletide customs of other lands and 
explained the origin of our own _ traditions. 
Bessie Cloud interpreted the Christmas spirit in 
a recitation “Christmas Eve at Lonesome.” The 
chorus sang ‘“‘Little Town of Bethlehem” and in 
conclusion Margaret Pennock sang very sweetly 
a Christmas hymn. Adjourned to meet at London 
Grove Meeting-house on First-month 24th, 1909. 

Mary J. BALDWIN, 
Sec. pro. tem. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Friends held their regular 
meeting on First-month fourth, at the home of 
T. M. Mauk, 302 S. Thirteenth Street, with 
twenty-six present. Josephine Eves opened the 
meeting by reading the 84th Psalm. After a sea- 
son of worship, Walter G. Heacock and Furman 
L. Mulford read chapters from the “Story of 
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Quakerism.” The next meeting will be held on 
Second-month first, at the home of George R. 
Chambers, Front Street, Wormleysburg. fFur- 
man L. Mulford will have the Bible Reading and 
Rhoda S. Chambers the “Story of Quakerism.” 
If any Friends from a distance can come to Har- 
risburg between the dates of our regular meet- 
ings, we will be glad to arrange for a meeting ona 
date that may be mutually convenient. Kindly 
communicate with F. L. Mulford, 75 N. Sixteenth 
Street, Harrisburg. 


THE BABY IN CHURCH. 
The pastor droned his sermon, 
We know not the text he kept, 
While his slow words mounted upward, 
And his congregation slept. 


When sudden a wee, small baby 
Let fall a gentle cry, 

And the sleepers woke, and the pastor 
Looked round with a startled eye. 


For you see the preacher was sleeping, 
As many preachers do, 

And the cry that awakened the sitters 
Awakened the pastor, too. 


Had the sermon the human interest 
Of that baby’s startled cry, 
How few in that congregation 
Had been able to close an eye! 
Joseph Dana Miller, 
In the Public. 


BIRTHS. 

ALCORN.—At Beaver Falls, Pa., Twelfth month 25th, 
1908, to Frank and Alice Palmer Alcorn, a daughter, 
who is named Emily Palmer Alcorn. 

STILES.—At Camden, N. J., First month 5th, 1909, to 
Samuel Roberts and Caroline Jones Stiles, a daughter, who 
is named Anna Jones Stiles. 

YERKES.—At 3531 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia, First 
month 3rd, 1909, to Richard W. and Philena Salter Yerkes, 
a daughter, who is named Louise Kinsey Yerkes. 


MARRIAGES. 


RUSHMORE—SEAMAN.—On First month 2nd, 1909, 
at the home of the bride, under the care of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Leon Augustas Rushmore, of 
Roslyn, N. Y., and Mary Willets Seaman, of Glen Cove, 
BY. 


DEATHS. 
ALCORN.—At Beaver Falls, Pa., on Twelfth month 
3ist, 1908, Emily Palmer Alcorn, infant daughter of Frank 
and Alice Palmer Alcorn. 


CADWALLADER.—In Warrington township, Bucks 
county, Pa., on Seventh-day, First month 2nd, 1909, 
Charles M. Cadwallader, aged 78 years. Interment at Up- 
per Dublin Friends’ burying ground, Montgomery county. 

CLOTHIER.—At Holdredge, Nebraska, First month 2d, 
1909, Caleb Clothier, brother of Priscilla H. Clothier, of 
Mt. Holly, N. J. Interment at Mt. Holly. 

ELY.—At Langhorne, Pa., Eleventh month 3rd, 1908, 
in her 72nd year, Lydia Roberts Ely, wife of the late 
Lewis S. Ely, of Bucks Co., Pa., and daughter of Hannah 
and Charles Styer, of Whitpain, Pa. 

The cheery nature that made her companionship so 
sought through the days of school and college, enabled her 
to keep sweet and sunny through the rain and shine of the 
later years, and to give untiring devotion to the comfort 
and care of her invalid husband. Hers was surely a life 
of consecration. 

EVANS.—At her home, in Moorestown, N. J., on 
Twelfth month 14th, 1908, Elizabeth R., widow of George 
M. Evans, and daughter of the late Allen and Miriam 
After a brief illness she passed on to the higher 
life in her 82nd year. A member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

HATTON.—In the last issue of the Intelligencer ap- 
peared an article in reference to Robert Hatton, printed as 
taken from the minutes of Radnor Monthly Meeting, which 
is a mistake, as we have had no meeting since his death, 
we would like this corrected, as we did appreciate the serv- 
ice this Friend was to the Society and feel that we do not 
care to have such an extract credited to us, as there is much 
more that could be said of this member who served the 
Society for so many years. 


Jones. 


SARAH PHILIPPS THOMAS, 
Clerk of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 


HERITAGE.—On Twelfth month 20th, 1908, Annie W. 
Heritage, wife of George Heritage, in the 61st year of her 
age. She was a valued member of Woodbury, N. J., Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. Funeral on the 23rd from Friends’ 
Meeting House, Mickleton, N. J., where several offered 
words of comfort to the sorrowing family and large gather- 
ing of friends. 

RICHARDS.—At the home of his mother, near Rich- 
ards-mere, Md., Vincent Stubbs Richards, the 16th of 
Eleventh month, 1908, in the 63rd year of his age. 

SCHOOLEY.—At Waterford, Loudoun Co., Va., Twelfth 
month 16th, 1908, Milton Schooley, in the 76th year of his 
age. 

Milton Schooley united himself with Friends, by con- 
vincement, Ninth month, 1862, and manifested an active in- 
terest and zealous concern for the welfare of the Society. 
He was a deep spiritual-minded man, was recommended 
and approved as a minister of the Society Fifth month, 
1876, and was faithful to duty in the light revealed to him 
by his Heavenly Father. 

His funeral was held at Fairfax Meeting House on the 
18th, and beautiful tributes were paid to his memory. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Central Employment Association of Philadelphia 
was organized Twelfth month, 1857, for the purpose of 
giving employment in sewing to needy women during the 
winter months. Our funds are low, and many women 
begging for work. 
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Will you not help us by sending donations of money or 
material to 17th Street and Girard Avenue (Friends’ 
Meeting House), on Sixth-day afternoon, First month 
22nd, where, from 3 to 5 p. m., the members of the Asso- 
ciation will be in attendance. 

ELIZABETH Y. WEBB, Treasurer. 

1715 N. 19th St. 


Following is from The Friend (London): 

“There are in America about thirty men and women 
who have studied at Woodbrooke. It has, therefore, been 
thought desirable to form a society whose name is “Wood- 
brookers in America.” As reported in the /ntelligencer, 
two meetings in promotion of the movement have been 
held and the organization formed, whose purpose shall be 
to keep the members in touch one with another and with 
their alma mater in England. Robert Pyle is chairman; 
Arthur Edwin Bye secretary and treasurer; and Arthur 
Dewees, Edith Longstreth, and Elizabeth Kirk form the 
Executive Committee. 


The constant tendency for Friends to move out to the 
suburbs, and their disinclination to come into the city on 
Sundays, has led to the opening up of a number of new 
suburban meetings during the last few years, but it has 
been to some extent at the expense of the city meetings; 
and Devonshire House [London] has felt the effect of this 
tendency to such an extent that the attendance at the 
Sunday evening meeting has dwindled down to a very 
few devoted Friends, so it has been decided to discontinue 
the evening meeting at the end of the present year. The 
smallness of this meeting of late has been the more re- 
e grettable because not infrequently it happens that Friends 
from the provinces or abroad, who are unacquainted with 
our London meetings, naturally expect to find a good 
meeting at Devonshire House; and sometimes when they 
have attended they have been surprised and disappointed. 
Londpn Friends will therefore hear with some sense of 
relief that the Devonshire House evening meeting is to be 
discontinued.—The Friend (London). 


Isaac and Ruth Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, 
expect to attend in turn during the present and early 
part of the coming month the following quarterly meet- 
ings: Fairfax, at Waterford, Va.; Western, at London 
Grove, Chester Co, Pa.; Caln, at Christiana, Lancaster 
Co., Pa.; Westbury, in New York City; Purchase, in West 
Chester Co., N. Y. They will also be in attendance at 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on the 24th, and at Abing- 
ton mid-week meeting (with the school in attendance) 
early in Second month. 


A pamphlet embodying a strong treatise on Capital 
Punishment was approved last week by the Philadelphia 
Meeting for Sufferings [of the Yearly Meeting held at 
Arch St.], and the Committee under whose long-extended 
care it has been prepared, was authorized to attend to its 
distribution and presentation to legislatures. 

—The Friend (Phila.). 


Two volumes of Brief Biographies of Friends, prepared 
by several of our members for modern readers, and re- 
vised by a committee of our Meeting for Sufferings [Arch 
St., Phila.], are now ready for printing under the care 
of our Book Committee.—The Friend. 


Three addresses on “Christian Discipleship” were given 
at Ipswich [England] from the 15th to the 17th ult. by 








Edward Grubb. Most of the members and attenders of the 
meeting were present. A course of three lectures on “The 
Inner Life of Jesus Christ” has been given at York on suc- 
cessive Monday evenings by Edward Grubb. The meetings 
were largely attended. After each lecture there was a 
time of devotion, and this was followed by an opportunity 
for questions.—British Friend. 


The Sectional Committee of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will hold a devotional meeting on the 
First-day evening, the 17th, in the Y. F. A. parlor, 15th 
and Cherry Streets, at 7.45 o’clock. This meeting is in- 
tended primarily for young people. It will be held in the 
hope that the spirituality of those in attendance may be 
deepened and that the inspiration may come for greater 
service and usefulness. The desire of the Committee is 
that this meeting may be of the genuine Friendly type. 


A Conference under the care of the sub-committee on 
Temperance of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting will be held in Friends’ Meeting 
House, School Lane, Germantown, on First-day, First 
month 24th, at 3 p.m. Henry W. Wilbur will address the 
meeting. HANNAH R. FLOWERS. 


On last First-day the Junior Conference of the Girard 
Avenue First-day school, Philadelphia, discussed “Relief 
in Families.” Attention was called to the fact, that we 
are often prone to think of relief for only those in a desti- 
tute condition, and who are powerless to help themselves. 
But in a broader sense we should endeavor to render as- 
sistance to these people in prosperous times, before they 
are beset by poverty and want, by teaching them cleanli- 
ness and thrift. We are often willing to give a little help, 
but not a great deal, owing to the lack of a deep seated 
human interest. 

Next First-day Emily Wilbur will discuss the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild. All interested will be cordially wel- 
comed. J. HAROLD WATSON, Sec’y. 


PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 


A Series of Neighborhood Meetings will be held dur- 
ing the winter at the homes of members in Philadelphia, 
at 8 p. m., as follows: Jan. 14th, Mrs. Sarah J. R. 
Griffith, 2031 Columbia Avenue; Jan. 27th, Samuel Wilson 
Fritz, 2030 N. Camac Street; Feb. 10th, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Lee and wife, 1519 N. Gratz Street; Feb. 24th, Mrs. 
Meyer Getz, 2401 N. 15th Street; March 10th, Geo. B. 
Cock, 216 West Coulter Street, Germantown; March 24th, 
Mrs. C. W. Gabell, Sr., 1408 N. 21st Street; April 13th, 
Chas. P. Hastings, 2304 N. 22nd Street; April 28th, Peace 
Fair, afternoon and evening, at the Peace Rooms, 1305 
Arch Street. 

A special meeting will be held at the home of Ellwood 
Roberts and wife, 603 W. Main Street, Norristown, Pa., 
Jan. 22nd, at 7.30 p. m., to which attention is particularly 
called. Hon. WM. N. ASHMAN, President. 

ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 


THE WILMINGTON SCHOOL. 


The Friends’ School at Fourth and West Streets, Wil- 
mington, Del., announces the following course of lectures 
for the winter of 1909: 

Fourth-day, First month 6th, Frederick Warde; sub- 
ject: “Shakespeare and His Plays.” 
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Fifth-day, First month 21st, Ernest Thompson Seton; 
subject: “2000 Miles by Canoe to the Arctic Plains,” illu- 
strated. 


Third-day, Second month 2nd, Dr. H. W. Kellogg; sub- | 


ject: “Constantinople,” illustrated. 


Fifth-day, Second month 18th, Prof. Paul M. Pearson; 
subject: “Readings from Poe, Lowell and Harris. 
Underhill; 


Fourth-day, Third month 3rd, Charles F. 
subject: Sheridan’s “The Rivals.” 


Fifth-day, Third month 18th, Dr. H. W. Kellogg; sub- | 


ject: “Our American Birds,” illustrated. 

All lectures will be given in the Meeting House, Fourth 
and West Streets, at 1.30 p. m. The friends of the 
school are invited to attend. 


FRIENDS CENTRAL SCHOOL LECTURES. 


The following are the lectures planned by the Lecture 
Committee of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, for 
the year 1908-09: 

Eleventh month 20th.—Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, of Den- 
ver, “Juvenile Court,” 1 p. m. 

Twelth month 11th. 
his Works,” 1 p. m. 

First month 22nd.—Ernest Thompson-Seton, “Two Thou- 
sand Miles by Canoe to the Arctic Plains,” 1 p. m. 

Second month 5th.—Prof. Paul M. Pearson, “Kipling,” 8 
p. m. 

Second month 8th.—William Webster Ellsworth, “Lin- 
coln, the Boy and the Man,” 1 p. m. 

Second month 12th.—Prof. Benj. Batten, of Swarthmore 
College, will address the pupils and patrons of West Phila- 
delphia School at 11 a. m. Subject, “Bird Notes.” 

Second month 12th.—The older pupils of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, together with their parents, will attend a Lec- 
ture Recital, in Witherspoon Hall, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
8 p. m. 


SCATTERED SEEDS FOR 1909. 
The 


Seeds 


Scattered 


their 


many friends of 


are now renewing sub- 
scriptions, and if the First-day schools 
generally keep their clubs as large as 
they have been the little magazine will 
have a prosperous year. 

come in 
deficit, the 
and promised is 
about $350, leaving $150 yet to be 
raised. The publishers are sure that 
there 150 of Scattered 


Seeds who would feel it a privilege to 


Contributions continue to 


toward making up the 


amount received 


are readers 
send one dollar each in order to com- 
plete the fund. 

excess of the 
last 


help to make up the deficit. 


Every subscriber in 


number on our lists year will 
country and the time. 


One aged 
Friend living in West Chester has sent 
uS more t iin thirty new subscribers 


for 1909. Which of 
Friends will equal this? 


our younger 


INTELLIGENCER 


Frederick Warde, “Shakspere and | 


[First month 16, 1909 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


College work was resumed after the Christmas Holi- 
days, on Fourth-day morning, First month 6th. 


On First-day morning, First month 10th, Mary Travilla 
attended meeting and spoke. Her words were directed 
especially to the young people present, emphasizing strong- 
ly the responsibility of youth and its great future possi- 
bilities. Her optimistic message was a moral uplift to all. 


Fifth-day evening, First month 7th, Professor Powys, 
from England, lectured on Sir Walter Scott and Jane 
Austin. Mr. Powys spoke of both Scott and ‘‘the incom- 
parable Jane” in a highly appreciative manner, and threw 
interesting lights on each. His charming manner of de- 
livery seemed to quite fascinate his audience. 


At a meeting of the Eunomian Literary Society, Sixth- 
day evening, Louis W. Robinson, Professor of Economics, 
and formerly an active member of the Society, gave an 
interesting and somewhat detailed account of German Uni- 
versity Life, as he had found it in his studies abroad. A 
short extemporaneous debate was held on the advisability 


of the government granting the large sum of money te 
Italy. 


At the meeting of the Delphic Literary Society the usual 
number of extemporaneous speeches were given and a de- 
bate was held on the question that a college man is not 
as successful in business as the average high school grad- 
uate. The negative won the debate. 


The new skating pond has been finished but as yet there 
has been no good skating on it. Season tickets are now 
for sale. 


Professor Pearson is now absent on his lecturing tour 
in the West. Miss Early has charge of his work during 
his absence. 


TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By arrangement with the American Tissot So- 
ciety, New York, we offer to our readers 1,000 sets 
of the famous Tissot Bible Pictures at the low 
price of $1.00 per set. 


The pictures are printed in the colors of the orig- 
inal paintings, size5 x 6, put up ina neat portfo 
lio, 120 different pictures in each set. The first 
set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, 
the New Testament. 


The originals of these pictures have been exhib- 
ited throughout the country for several years and 
more than a million peeple have paid 50 cents each 
to see them. In the the great and impressive 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 
BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 


scenes in the Bible story are depicted, true in color, costume, landscape, ano all details, to the life, the 


These pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday School teachers 
throughout the United States. 


tion of its stories is helpful, interesting and delightful 


When one is reading or teaching the Bible, such a graphic interpreta- 


Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures will be sent promptly. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 





